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young Aucklander competing in the 
1963 Miss International Hostess 
uest in Brisbane could not name a 
famous Christchurch building that every- 
one was supposed to know. 

She was an air hostess with the 
National Airways Corporation, and 
‘although finished third in the Brisbane 

quest admits»she would never have 
guessed the answer in a million years to 
the Christchurch building question. 

That building was the Sign of the Taka: 
he restaurant on Cashmere Hills. 


Had the compere asked where she 


would find New Zealand’s largest and 
most comprehensive collection of her- 
aldry, the answer sought would again 


have been the Sign of the Takahe estab- 


lishment. » 

_ Alegacy of the politician aid beautifier 
Henry (Harry) George EIl,.who is best re- 
membered for his Summit Road project, 
the Takahe’s 136 heraldry pieces include 
the shields of New Zealand governors and 
governors-general, military people, and 
pioneer families. Stained glass windows 
represent the Freemasonry fraternity, the 
shield of Prince John of TNL and other 
striking imagery. 

The Scottish coat of arms and the 
English coat of arms are impressive ceil- 
ing pieces in the middle room. Topping the 
walls of the innermost room, historic 
friezes reflect periods of early English his- 
tory including the conquests by the 
Romans and Normans, along with the 
crafts, through to Lord Nelson and many 
other aspects. 

In all, itis a vandentul collection of 
colour and design, despite its apparent 
randomness to the casual observer. That 
is the nature of the entire medieval build- 
ing and its architecture that could be said 
to have been the result of Harry Ell’s im- 
agination. 

‘‘His desire was to emulate a grand 
early coaching stop,” says John Jameson, 


a grandson of Harry Ell. ‘““Today we see a 


striking Tudoresque building on Cash- 
mere Hills with tea rooms and restaurant. 
It was not always like that: it was much 


less pretentious when it opened in 1919 as_. 


the Tram Terminus Shelter, when the first 
cups of tea were dispensed for one shil- 
ling.” 

- The present stone building was com- 


pleted by the Christchurch City Councilin . 


1950, many years after EIll’s death. 

Mary Douglas, Harry Ell’s assistant 
and tearooms’ manageress from the 1920s 
through to about 1941, was involved in 

_ the early heraldry work. 

“We do not know who the artists were, 
says John Jameson, “but we believe they 
were from the ranks of the unemployed 
during the Depression years. The imagery 
was painted on of all sorts of scrap ma- 
terial, including petrol cases, butter boxes, 
and old tea chests found in derelict Christ- 
church. buildings.” — 

Heraldry developed in 12th- -century 
England and flourished through the 
Middle Ages, particularly on the battle- 





New Zealand’s most comprehensive collection of heraldry 
— 136 pieces — includes work by unknown artists who 
probably came from the ranks of the unemployed during — 
the Depression. ROY SINCLAIR reports. 








Place of heraldic wonders: the Sign of the Takahe road house in 1946. 


fields where colourful surcoats, pendants, 
and shields made a spectacle. With the in- 
vention of that great social leveller — 
gunpowder — making Jack as good as his 
master, heraldry disappeared from the 
battlefields to become a means to decorate 
property. 

A revival of the artistic side of her- 
aldry began about 1880 and continued 
into this century. Modern heraldry is also 


_used for identification. Coloured football 


jerseys, and uniforms with specific design 
work or emblems, are all part of heraldry. 

_ Jim McCready, editor of the ‘“‘New Zea- 
land Armorist’”’, says little has been writ- 
ten about heraldry in New Zealand, 
although many fine collections exist in ca- 


. thedrals and other notable buildings. 


“We tend to dislike the snobbish aspect 
of heraldry. It’s seen as a class thing as- 
sociated with the gentry who paid a tax to 


have a coat of arms embossed on their car- 


riages. 

~-Lhere“1s also ‘the difficulty of the 
special jargon. People need to be helped 
through that if they are going to have a 
continued interest in heraldry.” 


However, he does believe that heraldry 


for most people does have an instant ap-- 


peal. At the very least, it takes us back to. 
childhood and those wonderful stories of 
knights with their bright shields. 


' “The heraldry certainly makes the Sign 
of the Takahe a very distinctive. place 
with a wonderful atmosphere,” he says. 


The heraldry is, in fact, a commendable 
attempt to pay tribute to Canterbury’s 
founders. Hence the predominance of 
English and Scottish imagery. .In recent 
years considerable work has been done to 
document and complete the collection. 
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“During World War II the Takahe suf- 
fered vandalism. Much of the contents 
were exposed to the weather and, on one 
occasion, about 30 shields were ‘sou- 
venired during one of the infamous. 1940s 


treasure hunts,” says John Jameson. 


“Mary Douglas had put together a cata- 
logue of the heraldry, which we were able 
to use to organise the collection and ident- 
ify the missing pieces.” 


_ The present 1386 pieces are.catalogued. 
in ‘‘A Guide to the Coat of Arms at the 
Sign of the Takahe” compiled in 1984 by 
Karen Macaw who had recently com- 
pleted her bachelor of fine arts degree.. 


Five hand-drawn copies of the guide 
were produced, and one is on display at 
the Takahe. 


n the main updated collection are the 
[eos of arms of all New Zealand 
governors and governosr-general from 
Grey to Reeves. The balance includes ben- 
efactors of the Summit Road. There are 
also shields of prominent politicians and 


. Prime Ministers, including Savage and 


Semple. 


“My grandfather would have aioe 
who to go to for help for his Summit Road 
concept,’’ says John Jameson. ‘‘These 
shields may have been an acknowledees 
ment to these people.” 


Many of the names associated with the 
heraldry such as Acland, Studholme, 
Rhodes, Cracroft-Wilson, Vernon, and 
Clifford have a Canterbury connection. 
Others are a mystery. | 

“Some identification has failed us. For 
example we do not know who Antrobus 
was. Perhaps the shield was included be- 


cause it was decorative.” 
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The Scottish coat of arms isa spectacular motif on the middle-room ceiling at the Sign of the Takahe restaurant, 


maceny fonds to depict the interests of. 
the family or individual. The Sir Keith . 
Holyoake shield has imagery from the 
Motueka fruit-growing areas, while the 


Sir David Beattie shield has wigs to recall 


the former governor-general’s legal back- 
ground, and another design reflects his 
apparent interest in bee Keeping. 

Sir Paul Reeves is honoured by a shield 


in which three bishops’ mitres recall his’ 


positions as diocesan bishop and Buy 
bishop of New Zealand. _ 

The Kilbracken shield eommenratied 
John Robert Godley, the founder of Can- 


verbury, is quite different. It has three: 


unicorn heads with red horns and three 
green trefoils. 

As already suggested, the cniared 
will need some help to understand any ac- 
companying description in the guide. De- 


| 
ReRpuoe are generally written in re- 
verse, representing the viewing position 
of an imagined person wearing the shield. 


The Campbell family imagery is de- 
scribed as “‘Gyronny of eight or and _ 


sable’”’, which means the design is in a 
mixture of gold and black. The Vernon 
family is “Argent, fretty sable’: a silver 
background to a criss-cross design. 


In completing the heraldry collection, 
John Jameson has been assisted by Jim 
McCready, the Dunedin heraldry auth- 
ority. Phillip O’Shea, the New Zealand 
Herald of Arms Extraordinary to the 
Queen, was able to advise on duplicating 
missing governor-general shields. He was 
also responsible for design work for the 


‘most recent shields: Holyoake, Beattie, 


and Reeves. 
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John Jameson helped bes preserve the 
dreams of Harry Ell by founding the Sum- 
mit Road Society in 1948, 

He was just a lad when his prandiathee 
was working on his Summit Road project. 
“He was obsessed by the Summit Road 
and the future of its reserves and rest 
houses.” 

The most ambitious structure was, of 
course, the Sign of the Takahe. Harry Ell 
saw much of the building completed, in- 
cluding the middle room with its impress- 


ive ceiling art work. 


“Even on the night before he died in 
June 1934 he was anxious about the work 
on the Takahe and its considerable art 
work,” says John Jameson. ‘He was con- 
cerned with details about the quantity of 
gold leaf and stencils, or if he needed an- 
other sable brush.” 





